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ABLO was an Arcadian goatherd—that’s the Italian for 
cowboy. When I saw him for the first time, the innate 
poetry of my nature, which always crops out on Italian soil, 
and the perfect picture that he made tending his flocks, 
impelled me to hail him as such. He had no idea that he 
was anything so romantic, and so at first, under the impres- 
sion that I was reviling him, he was inclined to be angry. 
He changed his mind, however, and laughed very heartily, 
as he always did at everything he didn’t quite understand— 
entré nous. Pablo did a deal of laughing. To be frank, I 
do believe that Pablo understood but one thing thoroughly, 
and that was that he was head over ears in love with Nina, 
the pretty daughter of the crusty old forge-master of San 
Pietro. Pretty did I say? She was delicious! One look 
at her would have made your head swim. 
To my sorrow I did not see the incipient stages of the 
affair, for when I found myself, near the end of the sum- 
mer, in the little mountain town, the thing was settled as 
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far as they were concerned. What thing? Why, every- 
thing, of course. 

But alas for the lovers’ cosmos! Her old spoil-sport of a 
father wouldn’t hear of it, but at the first mention of mar- 
riage flew into a rage and made such unpleasant and per- 
sonal demonstrations that poor Pablo betook himself to his 
flocks on the uplands and didn’t dare come near the forge 
of San Pietro for days. 

Of course Nina fell ill, whereat the old man was mightily 
alarmed, for, would you believe it, the old fellow was really 
very fond of her—or at least thought so, which is the same 
thing. So when she took to her bed he began to show the 
white feather. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ we’ll see about this thing when 
that fellow has drawn his conscripts’ number and served his 
term; but I won’t give my daughter to a man who may be 
called off to the wars as soon as he’s married, that’s flat.” 

It’s marvelous how quick Nina got well, and it’s a queer 
thing, too, how, in this country, where there is no such thing 
asa telegraph, Pablo knew within the hour how the old 
man had committed himself. The fact of the business is 
that he lay awake all that night racking his brains trying to 
think how to escape his term of military service. 

The next day he went to the forest to cut wood and 
while there a woeful accident befell him. His axe turned 
in his hand and chopped’ off three of his fingers. Now 
bring on your military examination ! 

He hurried home and tended his wound as best he could, 
and when it was healed took his military examination and 
was duly exempted. When, with subdued regret in his eye, 
but triumph in his hypocritical little heart, he once more 
presented himself before the forge-master, and holding up 
his wounded hand, exclaimed— 

“ Ah Santa Maria! see what a miserable man I am—but 
come, there is a good side to everything. Now I can marry 
your daughter, for I can never serve in the army.” 
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But alas for his sacrificed fingers! The unfeeling old man 
stopped him with a word. 

“ Never!” he bellowed; “ Never will I give my daughter 
toacripple. Take yourself off and don’t let me catch you 
here again.” And from the tone of his voice and his em- 
phatic gestures it looked very much as though he were going 
to pitch into him-—but Pablo didn’t wait. 

Who can now fathom the depth into which our little 
Arcadian was plunged? And who could say Jack Robinson 
before Nina was sick again? But all to no purpose. Her 
father was adamant. She had gotten well too quick the time 
before. 

For a whole week they didn’t see each other,—just think of 
it,—and Nina found that slow pining had absolutely no effect 
on her unnatural old parent, and, besides, didn’t suit her looks 
a bit—she couldn’t help her rosy cheeks, poor girl, as some 


can. 
To all her prayers and tears he made but one reply— 


“ Never, you understand me, never! A maimed man shall 
never marry my daughter. Cripples ought to marry crip- 
ples. There’s the hunchback of Saint Andrea, let him 
marry her.” 

Ah, how this old man committed himself! 

After this Nina did not mention her lover, but one morn- 
ing she was seized with a longing for the free air of the 
hillside, and while she was roaming over the uplands of 
Palucca, strange to say, she met Pablo, looking wan and dis- 
consolate as a disembodied spirit. 

“ Let me see your wounded hand,” she said, and when he 
showed it to her, shamefacedly enough, she pressed it to her 
lips. ‘ Ah, my Pablo, how noble you are!” Then snatch- 
ing his axe from his belt and raising it, she placed her hand 
upon a stone. , 

“Tell me, this is how it happened, is it not?” And be- 
fore he could prevent her, the axe had fallen, the stone was 
reddened and beside it lay three fingers of the fair maid of 
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San Pietro. Then, heroine-like, she fainted, when it was 
all over. 

Tenderly he bound her hand, tenderly he called her back 
to life, and together they returned to San Pietro—she tri- 
umphant and he in tears. 

And what could the old man do? Had he not said that 
cripples ought to marry cripples? Why, he cursed them 
and married them, of course. I danced at the wedding. 
Che Vuole ? 





The Cup-Bearer. 


YT'IS SAID that in those far-off days of old, 
When, gathered on the green and grassy wold, 

The warlike chieftans of the Saxons bold 

Their open Witenagemotes did hold, 

There, timid, passed the bow] of antique mold, 

A noble maid, with blue eyes, hair like gold, 

At whose appearance from each stern face rolled 

The dark thought-cloud which erst did it enfold. 

Thus to our hearts, in present day, Hope bears 

The cup of expectation, which from fears 

Of future woes releases, smoothes the cares 

That furrow brows of even youthful years, 

And from the face that such an imprint wears, 

Wipes off the stains of bitter, burning tears. 





The Balzac Revival. 


HE love of the new negatives itself. There being found 

in all literature the two tendencies to conservatism and 
radicalism acting upon it, their resultant will be a cycle of 
revolution whose circuit is very likely to bring us to the place 
whence we started, with our views broadened by what we 
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have seen on the journey around. Literature thus describes 
a course which, while ever advancing, has the effect of a 
retrogression. We may assign this to conservatism, to a 
real or an imaginary influence due to the past, yet the prac- 
tical working out of the effect is identical, whichever way 
we may consider it. Yet it is this very principle which the 
pseudo-critics of our time have decried and still fight against. 
They always cry “ More, more,” but the more must be of a 
certain quality, and, above all, fresh. They not only carry 
out the idea of letting the dead bury their dead, but take 
particular pains, as well, that the living shall take precau- 
tions against a possible resurrection. Much, however, may 
be learned from a post-mortem. But books never die; so 
criticism, whether the subject be a centenarian or not, is a 
case of vivisection, allowable on historical, ethical or purely 
literary grounds. Faith in such arguments is, fortunately, 
fast disappearing. And in the midst of the literary contest 
now being waged between neo-paganism and its opponents, 
illustrating, in its imitation of the war between the Classicists 
and Romanticists in the earlier part of the century, the 
principle enunciated just above, we hear the cry, “ Balzac 
Redivivus,” “ Back to Balzac,” timidly raised by a few ad- 
herents, and are at last, somewhat deprecatingly, promised 
a translation of at least his important works. We no not 
say novels, for Balzac was more than a mere novelist. The 
regret lies in the fact that, just as there are particular words, 
turns of phrase and shades of thought in every language 
untranslatable into any other, even to a man who was a 
moderate Mezzofanti, conversant with all tongues, so it 
seems that only his own language can suffice to express the 
full scope of an author’s purpose. Bearing this in mind, we 
pass to consider some points suggested by the awakening 
interest in the works of the marvelous French novelist, stil] 
unknown to most Americans, and to ask the reasons for this 
interest and the sources of his power. 
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I. 

That eminent critic, Sainte-Beuve, tells us that three 
things are to be considered in a novel. The characters, the 
action and the style. They may be called the trinity of lit- 
erary virtues. Their cardinality is such that no one can 
supply the place of the other. But we have gradations in 
their relative importance. 

Balzac’s style, thus, is almost unique. Far from follow- 
ing the current canons as to the coupé French fashion of 
writing, he abandons it. Tradition tells us that no man was 
more particular, his proofs being corrected to the fourteenth 
time, eating up in this manner his profits. But he disre- 
gards a definite diction. He accumulates similar ideas upon 
the given subject, only expressing them differently. In the 
copiousness and continued brilliancy of his ideas, he, like a 
seething volcano, is ever throwing out sparks and scintilla- 
tions, due to the force of an everftowing, burning stream of 
verve and variety at the bottom of all. It is this that the 
same critic calls the “efflorescence of his style,” which 
“ makes the page to quiver.” 

As to action, Balzac’s weak point is here seen. The play 
of persons is subordinated to that of the passions. His 
work is psychological more than physiological. The inter- 
action of mind rather than of mere matter is carried on. 
If he describes a store and its surroundings, after the gen- 
eral or particular description, we have not the bustle of its 
business represented, but its conversation retailed. So that 
plot there is none. It is recital, narrative, explanation, 
description, anything, in short, in its place. Balzac’s forte, 
however, is characterization in its abstract aspect. That is, 
his art lies in construction of models. These are not only 
most sharply individualized, but typical as well. Yet the 
personality is the stronger element in their composition. 
Take, for instance, the “ Pére Goriot,” the modern Lear. 
He stands as the type of the father maltreated by filial 
ingratitude. Learesque in all his attributes, the force of his 
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characterization lies, not in his typicism, but in his individ- 
ualism. It is not our purpose to compare the two charac- 
ters. In spite of the old king’s strong traits, Balzac has 
pushed delineation of the type a strain further, if possible, 
by subtracting the element of mental unsoundness and add- 
ing that of weakness of will. We pity, and, reflexively, the 
pity acts on our feelings, and the impression of the unit 
is fixed more strongly, from which we generalize the type. 
Or, again, take Grandet, the greedy miser. Here, once 
more, the strength of the coloring in the one case, paints 
the genus, miser. So, with Balzac’s feminine portraits, 
where, however, what we may call the abstract type, repre- 
senting the various genera exemplified in his men, are not 
exhibited. That is, we have no specified female miser or 
thief. But we do have the concrete type, the woman of the 
world, of the province, the unhappy wife, maid or mother. 
Balzac’s delineation of the feminine mind is even stronger 
than that of man’s, “ Woman belongs to M. Balzac,” has 
said a critic. He understands her, the continental one at 
least, as no one ever did before. As a consequence, he 
appealed to and touched the heart of all women, who for- 
gave otherwise disagreeable relations, by the sympathy with 
which he dealt with their griefs. 

The “ Duchesse de Langeais ” suffers silently and secretly 
her self-imposed punishment in return for her selfishness 
and self-will and interest. But the warning and wail of a 
worldly woman conveyed by the whole story is sad to the 
last degree. Eugénie Grandet—probably Balzac’s purest 
conception—shut up in the narrow moral atmosphere of her 
home and provincial life, is kin to all those women stinted in 
their growth by little towns, and who have repressed affections 
and sorrows. Balzac’s appreciation of their mental sufferings 
is unapproachable, and hence surpassed nowhere in literature. 


Il. 
But Balzac’s characterization does not end here. Emi- 
nently subjective, his subjectivity culminates in a marvelous 
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objectivity. The creations of his brain and imagination 
become living realities. Their names are not mere synonyms 
of classes and types, but represent de facto personages. The 
whole array of forms which he pictures to us as thronging 
the fashionable salons of the Fanbourg Saint Germain or 
threading the narrow streets of. the dark quartiers, do not 
cause only shadows, but stand out in flesh and blood. His 
catalogue of impossible countesses and men of the world, 
lose their impossibility and become to us first, probable, then 
actual. We are imbued with the feeling of the author him- 
self, who, creating a character, followed its life, educated it, 
married it, and made it reach either heights of happiness or 
depths of despair. Where is the key to this force of realistic 
power? It is found in the wide view which he takes. It is 
not sufficient for Balzac to describe merely persons. We 
must have every incident, every circumstance, which has 
affected them—their families and their ancestors. We have 
descriptions not alone of themselves and their adornment, 
but of every surrounding which encircles them. It is not 
only the sphere, with its moral and physical relations, in 
which they live, move and have their being, but their every 
aspect, which is thus particularized. We tire of long 
descriptions. We want more story, or more analysis of 
character. But it all comes in due time. As has been well 
said, Balzac never cares as to whether we are interested or 
not. He anatomizes, he dissects, he puts things on a 
scientific light, not regarding its effect on the reader. Hence 
his own phrase, calling himself “a doctor in the social 
sciences.” We thus have a minutia which is marvelous. 
But this very conglomeration of details furnishes its oppo- 
site, a breadth of treatment unsurpassed, since no possible 
phase or point of view is neglected. 


III. 


From this follows naturally the point on which Leslie 
Stephen lays such stress, Balzac’s power as an agent in 
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mystification, meaning by this his tendency toward a true or 
feigned belief in certain peculiar quasi-philosophical ideas. 
Not only does he discuss theories of magnetism, mesmerism 
and the doctrines of astrology, but his belief in the myster- 
ious becomes separated from mere abstraction and takes a 
concrete form. The “Histoire des Treize” embodies this. 
We have the mystic number, the all-powerful influence of 
mysterious personages and un extraordinary wire-pulling, 
literal and figurative. So insensibly does Balzac step over 
the bounds between the probable and the improbable that, 
on looking around, we find ourselves in the regions of 
speculative romance, not actual, and fail to see the limits 
where they touch. Yet in spite of the startling views 
advanced or scenes presented, we never reach the level of 
sensationalism pure and simple. The author’s evident 
earnestness and belief, as shown in a moderateness even in 
the midst of extraordinary situations, is contagious. Not 
only we believe at the time, but the impression is lasting. 


IV. 


In those marvelous pictures of a corrupt society, which 
are the basis of Balzac’s stories, has he represented the real 
life of the first three decades of the century? Is that kalei- 
doscopic shifting of scenes, that moving panorama of fig- 
ures, a mere configuration of puppets of the imagination, 
by the ingenuity of their external coverings and the fortui- 
tous agreement of their hidden springs with a real life out- 
side of them, made to be an appearance only? Or, are not 
rather the Rastignacs, DeMarsays aud Vantrins, the Duchesses 
de Langeais, the Eugénies, and any other of his good, or 
principally bad, characters, duplicates multipliable indefi- 
nitely, not only in Balzac’s, but later days? It is the cus- 
tom to decry the immorality of Balzac, to condemn whole- 
sale, because he wrote, in a spirit of philosophical inquiry, 
things which should not have been written, or in the spirit 
of truth made social exposures better left covered. It is the 
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old game, in which the child is told to look in the glass to 
see some animal, andlo! the animal isthe child. Humanity, 
the great child, does not wish to see itself reflected. But 
Balzac so arranges the series of mirrors that whichever 
way it turns it sees some reflection of itself, and the shadow 
is always deep and dark. 

Balzac did more than write eighty-five novels. He wrote 
history—the history of selfishness in all its Protean forms; 
the history of self-centered individualism, the history of 
crime and lust, and avarice, the history of that gilded society 
corrupt at the core, whose mocking tones were at last drowned 
by the muttered menaces of the vor populi. But he por- 
trayed an inner history. He drew on paper the lines marked 
out by one’s heart blood on the soul. He exposed the lurk- 
ing passions and sorrows, the cares, griefs, pains and agonies 
of torn hearts. Vice may triumph and virtue be always the 
sufferer, but it is because the virtuous heart cracks in the 
struggle. Balzac painted a period, an era in which craft and 
cunning conflicted with sincerity, and sobriety of mind was 
subdued by intemperance in all things; and all for the one 
purpose, the gratification of the cold, calculating, selfish 
ego. Some doubt the picture. Contemporaries prove it. 
Balzac’s world is not an ideal one, but one that repeats the 
truth of the ages, that where men worship at the shrines of 
Astarte and Mammon, social chaos is the inevitable result. 





Hylas. 


“ TJ YLAS, oh Hylas!” Crying words as these, 
Through field and forest wandered Hercules, 
Forgetting them who manned the Argo tall, 
Forgetting home and country, glory, all, 
Yea, e’en that golden prize beyond the seas. 


Wildly he shouted, till the murmuring breeze 

Resounded mockingly from cliffs and trees, 
Its whispered echo of his eager call, 

“ Hylas, oh Hylas!” 
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When Jason’s wisdom, Orpheus’ harmonies 
And all the things of earth no longer please, 
How oft we turn and let the tear-drops fall 
For one whose Jove alone held us in thrall, 
And cry in anguish, on our bended knees, 
“ Hylas, oh Hylas!” 





A Strange Appearance. 


“TTS MUCKLE gude ye’ll get from biding at hame 

instaid of going fishing and doin’ a’ honest day’s work. 
If [am no honest now I was honest ance, and that’s mair than 
yecan say. This is the way ye treat me for having looked 
after ye since ye were a puir crazy bairn.” These words were 
addressed by an old man who stood at the door of a tumble- 
down, rickety-looking shanty, to some one within the house. 
A scowl passed over the speaker’s face as he uttered these 
words, and then, as if half ashamed of himself for having 
spoken in so harsh a tone, he allowed his features to relax 
until almost every trace of severity and harshness had dis- 
appeared from his countenance. But it was no such humane 
feeling that made old Davie Marlin show signs of repent- 
ance. Evidently the words had produced an effect on the 
mind of the person to whom they were addressed, for a 
frail, delicate-looking lad forthwith appeared at the door 
and cast a hasty glance in the direction of the bay—which 
was now covered with white-caps. Then he cast an implor- 
ing look at the old man, but receiving no encouragement, 
he very reluctantly strolled across the beach in front of the 
house and seated himself on the gunwale of a small dory 
that was lying just out of the water. A little fishing smack 
that was just entering the bay, attracted his attention. The 
wild manner in which the little craft was plunging about 
among the waves showed that there was a heavy sea outside. 
Donald MacCullummore was as plucky as most lads of his 
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age, but when he heard a harsh voice exclaim, “ Oo thair, 
now. Not off yet? The deil tak’ ye,” he managed to say 
“ No” in a manner that proved the decision to be a final one, 
and added: “Icanns do’t. I am nae able. I am sae 
unweel,” 

“ Do as you leek,” replied the old man, “ you’re fashed wi’ 
a weakness as weel as lazy, sae you can afford to eat less 
than a’ of us for ane day at least. If you’re sae unweel ye 
can’t go feeshing, tak’ this pail and go gaither some berries, 
and mind you hurry and don’t be lang, or as me name’s 
Davie Marlin, I'll gie ye the hardest floggin’ you’ve had 
since you was cleekit.” With such an incentive urging him 
to do as he was commanded, without further parley, as well 
as because he was sincerely happy that he did not have to 
go fishing when the wind was blowing a gale, Donald 
picked up a large tin-pail that was lying on the doorstep and 
started off along the shore. A hard white sandy beach, its 
two ends terminating in bold rocky headlands, extended all 
around the shore of the bay. Across the mouth of the bay 
ran an almost unbroken reef, known as Wash Ledge, which, 
at low tide, could easily be seen, but at high tide, the rocks 
being completely submerged made it dangerous for vessels 
entering the harbor without a pilot. At the head of the 
bay, a quarter of a mile or more from Davie Marlin’s house, 
a dozen or more equally dilapidated shanties were snuggled 
close together, as if to afford each other mutual protection 
from the gales that swept in from the Bay of Fundy. The 
people are of Scotch origin, and, like the great hero of myth- 
ology, they have remained true to their penates, and have 
called the settlement after their patron saint, St. Andrew. 

As Donald walked along the beach he stopped now and 
then to pick up a curious shell or piece of sea-weed that 
happened to catch his eye. Almost instinctively he turned 
and looked toward the house. The old man was still stand- 
ing at the doorway looking after him, and he took this 
opportunity of impressing his parting threat by a shake of 
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the fist. This produced the desired effect, and Donald rap- 
idly increased his speed and did not stop again until his des- 
tination was reached. Most of the low hills that rose grad- 
ually up from the shore were thickly wooded, covered almost 
to their very summits with scrub oak and cedar, making 
almost an impenetrable thicket. In places the trees had 
been either burned or cut away, and in these openings the 
berries grew in great abundance. In one of these clearings 
Donald set to work with a will to fill his pail with berries. 
He kept steadily at work until the pail was nearly filled, and 
then he sat down to rest himself. He was very tired, and 
soon fell asleep. When he awoke the sun had disappeared 
below the tree tops, and the moon was just rising. The 
tide, which rises so rapidly all around the shore of the Bay 
_ of Fundy, had risen so high as to make the beach impass- 
able, so he determined to take the path that would lead him 
through the woods past the house that once was his home. 
Donald could not remember very distinctly the time when 
he had lived in the old place. His memory of his father, 
who had been lost at sea, was vague and indistinct, and he 
did not remember much about his mother, who had died 
soon afterwards. Once only he had broached the subject to 
Davie, but as he was threatened with a whipping if he ever 
spoke of this again, he had never dared to ask any more 
questions on this subject. Although the kind-hearted fish- 
ermen felt sorry for the orphan, their houses were so small, 
and the wants of their own families so numerous, that Don- 
ald was left to the care of old Marlin. 

The old man had so maltreated the boy that again and 
again Donald, now almost sixteen, had thought about run- 
ning away, but as he had not a friend in the world outside 
the little hamlet, he was at a loss where to go; and then 
he dreaded the punishment that would be inflicted on him 
if captured. There was something very mysterious to the 
boy in the manner in which he was treated by the old man. 
Why Davie should treat him so cruelly at times, and not let 
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him come in contact with the few strangers that occasionally 
visited the hamlet, was very perplexing as well as aggravat- 
ing. Then, also, he was never permitted to visit the old 
house where he used to live; but this did not trouble him 
very much, because the place was said to be haunted. Few 
persons ever trusted themselves near the spot even in the 
daytime, and no one ever did at night. Once an old fisher- 
man, Dick Royal, had passed the place just at dusk, and had 
actually seen the old Nick fly out of a large hole in the roof, 
carrying a coffin, and for six consecutive weeks after having 
beheld this horrible spectacle he was laid low with a bad 
attack of rheumatism. All this was vividly recalled to 
Donald’s mind as he started homewards, but there was no 
alternative for him. He must pass the dread spot and run 
the risk of seeing the ghost that several times of late had 
been seen roaming about the premises, evidently in search 
of something. The fear of this was greatly lessened when 
Donald thought of the flogging in store for him if he should 
take another and more roundabout way, and consequently 
be late in reaching home. The path lay through thick 
woods, and the faint light of the moon occasionally breaking 
through the tree-tops cast a faint light on the path. The 
boy stumbled along in the darkness as fast as he could until 
he had almost reached the old house. Cautiously he ap- 
proached the spot, stopping now and then to listen, but all 
he heard was a dismal hoot of an owl and the distant roar 
of the surf. Everything was as still as the grave about the 
place. The house was situated at the foot of a hill. In 
front there was a clearing through to the bay, while woods 
hemmed it in on the sides and back. 

When Donald caught sight of the old place the weird 
light cast by the moon made every object appear ghostly in 
form and outline. Suddenly, as he was looking, the door of 
the old shanty began to creak on its rusty hinges, and slowly 
was pushed open. A figure stepped cautiously out, and 
then as cautiously closed the door. The boy was almost 
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too frightened to move a muscle, and as he crouched low in 
the bushes his gaze was riveted on the unknown form. The 
being, whatever it was, was evidently possessed of ordinary 
powers of locomotion, for it slowly proceeded to a little 
mound at the foot of a small pine tree, and then forthwith 
commenced to dig away the earth with the aid of an old 
rusty spade. In a few moments the being ceased operations 
with the spade, and very carefully lifted a tin box from the 
hole that had been made, and, raising the cover, took out a 
small bag. After having handled this fora minute he put it 
back in the box, and, putting the cover on, placed the whole 
in the ground again and covered it with dirt and leaves. 
Having done this, the figure slowly arose and turned toward 
the place where Donald was lying concealed. What was 
the boy’s surprise when he recognized the harsh, distorted 
features of old Davie. What was the old man doing there? 
Why had he acted so cautiously, and how did he dare to 
enter the haunted house after dark? were questions that 
flashed in rapid succession through the boy’s mind. He did 
not move until Davie had disappeared in the woods in the 
direction of home, and even then he waited for some time 
to see if he would return. At last Donald emerged from 
his hiding place, and, prompted by his boyish curiosity, 
which for the time being made him forgetful of the terrors 
lurking about the place, he proceeded to unearth the box 
the old man had just buried. This was soon accomplished, 
and seating himself on a rock he proceeded to examine its 
contents. Great was his surprise on finding that it contained 
what seemed to him a large number of both gold and silver 
coin; but what especially attracted the boy’s attention was 
an old gold locket with a short chain attached toit. The 
locket was a small one and was almost entirely devoid of 
decoration. On opening it he found a picture of a man’s 
face. The face was evidently that of a man of about mid- 
dle age. The features were regular, well defined and sin- 
gularly attractive in their general expression. On the back 
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of the locket was scratched, “I lo’ed him like a vera 
brither.” The boy managed to make this inscription out 
after a good deal of mental energy had been expended in 
spelling out the words. 

Donald, however, soon awoke to the fact that it was rapidly 
growing late, so putting everything back in the box he 
covered it over with dirt and leaves and left it as he had 
found it. As the lad walked away from the place he could 
not help wondering whether he had not discovered the ghost 
that frequented his old home in the person of old Davie, and 
he also had a very strong suspicion that the ghost was not 
the rightful owner of the box and its contents. All he could 
do, however, was to watch and wait in hope that some day 
more light might be thrown on the mystery.* * * * * 

Almost a year had passed away, and, although the old 
house was still looked upon as haunted, Donald had never 
again observed the ghost hovering about the place that he 
had seen on a certain memorable evening. One dark, stormy 
night, when the wind was blowing a gale, sending the smoke 
down the chimney in clouds and almost completely filling 
the room, Donald was sitting on the floor engaged in mend- 
ing an old fishing net, while old Davie sat on the end of a 
log, gazing gloomily into the fire on the hearth. Suddenly 
above the roar of the storm was heard the sound of a can- 
non. The old man raised his head and a villainous smile 
played around the corners of his mouth, as he said, “Some 
vessel gaed ashore on Wash Ledge! The deil’s nae sae ill 
as he’scaed. Let’s gae and sae if naithing worth saving will 
be washed ashore.” Silently, yet reluctantly, Donald obeyed. 
As the two stepped out of doors into the darkness the 
force of the gale almost drove them back. With difficulty 
the two managed to walk along the beach toa spot where 
there was a fire burning, sheltered from the force of the wind 
by some large boulders. Two fishermen were busily engaged 
in rubbing the apparently lifeless body of a man that was 
stretched close to the fire. As Davie and the lad approached 
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one of the men looked up and said, “ Aye there, Davie! 
Here’s a stranger been washed ashore from the wreck. The 
man ’s been showin’ signs of life, and we gaen to carry him 
’ to your house, as it is close at hand.” The old man mut- 
tered something “about hardly being able to care for him- 
self, let alone strangers,” and then passed on in search of 
whatever the waves had washed ashore from the wreck. 
Donald followed the two men as they carried their burden 
. to the shanty. When the body had been placed close to the 
fire he started back in surprise and fear. The features of 
the stranger closely resembled those in the picture enclosed 

in the little locket. What could it all mean? 
After some time, by repeated rubbing, the stranger slowly 
regained his consciousness, opened his eyes and stared wildly 
‘ around him. Suddenly he made an effort to raise himself, 
and as he sank back he exclaimed, “ Where is he? My 
brither! The quarrel would naver have happened but for 
me. Oh that he would forgive me fora’I did!” In an 
instant it all flashed though Donald’s mind, and bending 
over the prostrate form he told all he knew about the mys- 
terious box and its contents, and as he repeated the words 
scratched on the back of the locket, he heard his father’s 

“ vera brither ” say, “ forgiven.” 

To-day the old house and the box with its contents have 
long been in the possession of their rightful owners, and the 
old place is no longer inhabited by ghosts and bogeys, but by 
two mortal beings. 





A Warning. 


VER the meadows the leaves lie strown, 
Scattered wide by the north wind’s blast ; 
Somber and cold are the forests grown, 
Autumn, thy beauties are fading fast. 


Where is the glow of the setting sun 

Which from the myriad leaves was cast ? 
Where are the flowers? Remains not one. 
Autumn, thy glories are almost past. 
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The Gipsy Prodigal.—A Sketch. 


HIRTY years ago the Gipsies were numerous and united. 
To-day they are still united, but far weaker in power and 
numbers than of old. That strange, wandering race, out- 
side of all history, an anomaly in our society and modern 
civilization, has ever been surrounded with the halo of 
romance. Their life is a mystery to those who have not 
entered its magic circle; their language is an enigma to the 
philologist ; their origin is buried in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, if it does not reach back into old Egypt itself. 
Yet the Gipsies cling to their old life. If they seem to-day 
less powerful than of old, it is not from any assimilation 
with other races; they have not been absorbed in the less 
Bohemian industries of American society, but seem simply 
dying out of existence, while holding fast the traditions of 
their roving brotherhood. 

In the times of which we speak the Gipsy bands were 
wild and bold. They kept the country roads, encamping on 
unfrequented spots, out of the reach of a city’s civilization. 
They were hardly a dangerous people, but still lived upon 
the border land of law and lawlessness. Stealing a little 
from the farmers, cheating a little at the country fairs, occa- 
sionally kidnapping children or coining bad money, and 
(O Romance, save the mark!) horse-stealing, flagrant and 
frequent—such was the catalogue of their sins. More inno- 
cent means of livelihood were the basket-making, the curing 
of horses—too often a keen reconnoitering for subsequent 
raids on the stable—and the telling of fortunes for the bash- 
ful youths and maidens of the village. It was the children 
who looked upon this roving people with fear and trembling. 
The stories of the nursery drew upon the Gipsy character 
for their terrors, and to pass the encampments in broad day- 
light was a bold deed, while to run past the buried camp- 
fires at night, as they cast troubled shadows over the wild 
scene and into the dark woods behind—that were indeed a 
feat beyond the courage of our childhood’s stoutest hero. 
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It was, indeed, a picturesque sight, aftera long desertion 
of the camping ground, after hearing the stir of horses on 
a dark October night, to find, as morning came, the camp 
alive with a cavalcade of dusky new-comers. It was like 
Aladdin’s palace. What the day before had been a mere 
space of underbrush, was filled with the Gipsy caravan. The 
great wagons were hauled up under the oaks, the horses 
were bivouacked in the bushes, while round about them the 
ragged children, wild in looks, yet strangely subdued in 
action, were gathering fuel. The men were smoking about 
the fires, which crackled and snapped with the damp wood 
in the frosty air, and the women, dark, and bent down with 
work, prepared the breakfast for their lords and masters. 

Such were the sights to be seen at Oak Farms on one 
October morning, clear and cold; and word went about 
among the loungers at the village store, that the Gipsies 
were back again. “I wonder if Scipio, the horse doctor, is 
with them still,” said the country storekeeper, who was 
grocer, druggist and postmaster, all in one. “ He knows 
more about horses and cows than any of them veterinary 
fellows from here to the Delaware.” “ They used to say 
that Scipio was not of pure Gipsy blood,” said one of the 
farmers. “I always thought he was more of a Christian 
and less of a rascal than the rest of his thieving race,” put 
in another, “ but one of them told me that his blood was as 
true blue as any of their race, and the Gipsies are known to 
be almost free from mixture with other peoples.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the other, “their women hold fast to their honor, 
and the whole race thinks that no other people can be their 
equals. They have their own laws and will exile any one 
who does not obey them, or who interferes with their 
schemes. The poor wretch who is cast out from their com- 
pany is in a hard place; he cannot join another Gipsy band, 
and it is almost impossible for him to live in the tame 
pursuit of common industry.’’ 

“They say the horse doctor has married the belle of the 
caravan,” said the postmaster. ‘“‘And she was the only 
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Gipsy that the women folks would ever confess to be good- 
looking. I always thought Scipio, as the boys call him, 
tho’ he has a different name in camp, was a deal smarter 
than any of his pals.” 

As the village senate was discussing its old acquaintance 
among the Gipsies, leaving even politics, the weather and 
the crops in the background, in stepped the man of whom 
they were speaking. He was short and well-knit, with a 
sharp but kindly expression on a dark face fringed with 
black hair. He gave a stiff nod of recognition to the com- 
pany in general, but strode on into the store as if he wished 
no words. He called the postmaster behind the counter, 
made a few purchases, and went out as he came in, with 
nothing to say; which was a disappointment to the curious 
and gossipy company. 

The conversation went on among the village sages, until 
it turned to other topics, and for a time the Gipsy horse 
doctor was forgotten. 

The Gipsies stayed on in their encampment, and seemed 
quieter that year than usual. Their life was the same as 
ever—telling fortunes, trading horses, selling baskets and 
other peculiar products of their handicraft—but they gave 
the farmers little trouble. Nothing was stolen except, per- 
haps, a little grain or fruit, which could be well spared. As 
time went on, however, the Gipsies began to keep entirely 
aloof from the villages, and might almost as well not have 
been in the village for all their effect upon the quiet life of 
the place into which they had intruded. , 

In the Gipsy camp where had been peace, was now dis- 
sension. It seemed to be split up into factions ; at least the 
farmers passing by heard hot words in the strange idiom of 
the rovers, half English, half an unintelligible dialect. 
There was trouble, and after a while it showed itself. 

Three weeks had passed away since the incoming of the 
Gipsies, when late one afternoon there was a stir in the 
camp. The wagons were drawn up in line, the horses were 
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hitched, fires were out, and the cooking utensils were packed 
away. The Gipsy caravan had struck camp, and was off 
for parts unknown. 

That evening the five-year-old son of a prosperous farmer was 
missing. A search was begun. Horsemen rode in pursuit 
of the Gipsy band, and came back after a short chase with 
the report that the Gipsies professed entire ignorance of the 
child’s whereabouts, and, indeed, a search proved that he 
was not in their possession. But Scipio, the horse-doctor, 
was not in their company, and when they were questioned 
about him they gave a surly answer. 

It was about one o’clock in the morning, when the men 
were returning from a fruitless search in the woods for the 
boy, that the Gipsy, Scipio, drove into the village with his 
wife and the missing child. He would only say that he had 
found the child in the woods, but his dusky wife, when 
questioned alone, was at first sullen and would give no 
reply, but finally said that Scipio had not found the boy, 
but had taken him away from one of their tribe who had 
stolen him to get a ransom. “ My husband,” she said, 
“knows the chal his father, and could not bear to make 
him trouble and sorrow ; but our pals have banished us from 
their company, and we are alone in the world.” Scipio 
would say nothing more than that he had found the child, 
and so he drove slowly off in the direction the caravan had 
taken. 

Next morning two farmers, passing by, found his wagon 
at the old camping ground, with its back to the road. The 
horses were neighing with hunger, and had evidently not 
been unhitched fromthe wagon. Inside the covered vehicle 
they found the horse doctor with a pistol wound in his breast 
and his wife dead by his side. As he saw the faces peering 
in he said: “I help the American chal; I save his little 
boy from bad life, but my pals would not have me, and, 
banished from my people, I cannot live.” He lingered on a 
day or two, then died in silence. They sold his belongings 
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and buried him in the old church-yard, and the Gipsy grave 
at Oak Farms was a nine-days’ wonder. 

It was six years after when the Gipsies came again. They 
came and stayed but for one night. As morning broke they 
were off again, but the next one who visited the obscure 
corner of the church-yard, where the Gipsy had been buried, 
found an open grave. The prodigal had been forgiven and 
had found 4 resting-place among his people. 





A Refrain. 


ULL oft when dreaming 
By night, by day, 
My heart o’erflowing 
With thoughts so gay, 
There comes before me 
The vision true 
Of my love smiling 
With sunny hue. 


Then strike the heart chords 
So loud and clear 
That music shall echo 
From far and near, 
And loudly singing 
In praises sweet, 
Let hill and valley 
Her beauty greet. 
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Acrostic. 


INTED with sunlight in the autumn air, 
High on a grassy knoll there proudly stands 
Enthroned a structure delicately fair. 
Lifted most gracefully by skillful hands, 
Ingenious pillars greet the outward eye: 
Books lie within, of every tongue and age; 
Romance and lyric, tale and history, 
All thought of poet, essayist and sage. - 
Rich garden, filled with quiet shady bowers, 
Youth enter here but pluck not any flowers. 
F. H. 8. 


« 





The Bric-a-Brac. 


R the last six numbers the Bric-A-Brac has been 

steadily progressing, not only in the number and artistic 
execution of the illustrations, but also in the typographical 
work and the entire make-up of the book. By this addi- 
tion of countless improvements the work and cost of publi- 
cation has been steadily increased until the present expense 
for a thousand copies is about $900. 

Now, after all the painstaking care of the editors, who 
spare neither time nor money, that the book may be as com- 
prehensive and attractive as possible, it seems strange that 
never more than half of the edition is sold. Hence the 
editors must practice their every ingenuity in soliciting 
advertisements from all possible quarters, or else be stuck 
for their pains. To relieve them of at least part of this un- 
enviable work, it is proposed by some to increase the selling 
price to 75 cents. This experiment was tried by the Class of 
’88, and though their book was far superior to any of its 
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predecessors, yet they were unable to sell but a limited 
number, and hence lost a considerable sum. 

There is no doubt but that the book is worth more to us 
than its present price, and it is also a fact that either more 
books must be sold or the price raised, if any further improve- 
ments are to be made. This question has much perplexed 
each successive committee, but the fear of a fate similar to 
’88’s has deterred them from making a similar step. Though 
it has been urged upon ’87 that an increase of the price to 
75 cents would be expedient, yet they have decided otherwise. 

There are some good reasons, indeed, for not making this 
increase. To be sure, at a higher price, the circulation and 
consequent influence on outsiders would be decreased. 
Since the cost of publication, after a certain number has 
been reached, is comparatively small, hence the principal 
economy is in maintaining the price so moderate that a 
large number may be sold. These considerations have 
determined the action of ’87 board, and we hold that they 
should receive better support from the college than has been 
extended to former classes. 

We have examined the advance sheets of their book and 
can give our hearty commendation, a8 well as extend to them 
our congratulations. They have spared no pains to make 
the book accurate in every detail, and complete for reference. 

Not only this, but the book is also neat and tasty in ap- 
pearance, the colored ink in which it is printed adding not 
a little to its attractiveness. The drawings are carefully 
executed and with good effect. ‘ 

All in all it deserves the willing and liberal patronage of 
the college, and we may be assured that it will fill a gener- 
ous place as a book of reference as well as be highly 
appeciated by friends at home. 
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Music in College. 


USIC is no longer a mere accomplishment. The liber- 
ally educated man cannot now regard it as a subject to 
which only a few spirits, gifted by nature, should turn their 
attention. If he has not a natural talent for music he is, at 
least, expected to have a theoretical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, that he may appreciate a musical production of the 
highest order. Fully appreciating this demand, the educa- 
tional centers of our country have, of late years, given 
prominence to this branch of instruction. Princeton, how- 
ever, we are sorry to say, has always been very deficient in 
this particular, as any one would testify who has watched, 
with any degree of interest, the development of our course 
of instruction. Our Glee Club, from year to year, has met 
with marked success, but that has been due to members of 
natural ability, or to those who have had instruction before 
they entered college, and not to the knowledge they may 
have obtained while here. Through the instrumentality of 
a kind friend it was possible last winter to inaugurate in our 
midst Class Glee Clubs, and certainly the college feels a deep 
sense of gratitude to this friend. But does this meet the 
want? We claim that it does so only partially. For by this 
system only a special few receive instruction, while others, 
either from jack of natural talents, or for the want of early 
instruction, are debarred from a position on these clubs. 
Thus, no matter how anxious they are for a knowledge of 
the subject, or how absolutely essential it may be for their 
success in after life, as it most certainly is for all those whose 
calling is the ministry, they are wholly deprived of any 
instruction. The fact, that in one class, at least, a mutual 
singing club has been formed, is sufficient proof that this defi- 
ciency is felt. Can we not hope that this year, so marked 
by that spirit of advancement which, on the part of the pro- 
fessors, has caused them to offer to us so many optional 
courses, and which has seen the students take the initiatory 
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steps towards securing a valuable course of lectures, will also 
witness some effort on the part of the college to supply this 
want. Our proximity to New York and Philadelphia will 
enable us to secure, at slight expense, rehearsals from the 
leading musicians of the country, as well as from those who 
are visiting the States from abroad. These rehearsals would 
soon become as great a factor in our course of instruction as 
they are in the curriculum of the New England colleges. 
J. P. 





Raising the Standard of Admission. 


p* MoCOSH, in his reply to President Eliot, objects to 
requiring French and German as preparatory to the col- 
lege course. These branches, he says, are not furnished by 
schools in the smaller towns and country districts, and hence 
fewer men will come to college from those parts. 

As the standard of admission here is being gradually 
raised in both quality and quantity, the Faculty have come 
to recommend that entering students be acquainted with the 
elements of the modern languages. We hold that the next 
step should be to strengthen this recommendation into a 
regular requirement. There are two sides to this question, 
however ; the one as advanced by Dr. McCosh, who main- 
tains that this would require too much from the preparatory 
schools, and that they are studies which.had better be re- 
served for the more effective courses of the college. 

On the other hand, we find reasons for taking an opposite 
view, not only in general principles, but also in those par- 
ticularly applicable to Princeton. 

Now, the better class of preparatory schools already give 
courses in French and German, which, for the ground they 
cover, are not inferior to those of the college. Other schools 
will at once advance to meet the new-made demands of the 
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college, inasmuch as it is the college requirements which 
regulate the preparatory instruction. 

| We admit, indeed, that these branches, as taught in the 
+ ordinary high school or western college, are neither very 
reliable nor of much practical value. But they are gener- 
ally about as well taught as the classics or mathematics, and 
these are taken here for what they are worth, even though 
they are not so very “effective” when compared with the col- 
lege courses. Why, then, should part of the instruction of 
these schools be accepted and the rest declared worthless ? 

It is conspicuously a‘fact here in college that some pre- 
vious knowledge of the modern languages, be it even of 
this proscribed character, is of no little service, but gives, 
indeed, an advantage greater than previous instruction in 
other branches. 

Our course in German excludes all argument on one side, 
and on the other leaves the alternative of either requiring a 
preparatory knowledge of the German grammar, or else 
completely remodeling the course. In Junior year we elect 
this subject with a fair anticipation of learning something 
about the language. The instruction immediately dives 
into the middle of matters, and we at once fall to and com- 
mence to read and translate from the German reader. Sup- 
plementary exercises are given in the article and irregular 
verbs, while it is taken for granted that the other parts of 
speech are already mastered, or else of too little importance 
to be considered. 

A few pages are done after this fashion when we are one 
and all launched into “‘ Hermann and Dorothea.” Ina few 
weeks vacation ends the course, and gives a happy respite. 

Let it not be supposed that the blame for such an un- 
profitable state of affairs is to be attached to the professor 
in that department. He takes under his charge a large 
class of students, two-thirds of whom have already had 
more or less instruction in the German grammar and reader. 
He must hence regulate his course to suit the majority, nor 
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hold them back while the minority are posting up on the 
paradigms. Thus it happens that many of us cannot but 
fall far behind, happy, indeed, if we know enough to escape 
a condition in examination, to say nothing of the complete 
fizzle of our former expectation to learn some German. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that, not knowing what 
to expect before entering coliege, we must needs sacrifice 
this popular and valuable study. Now, this course should 
be reformed, either by dividing the class, or, better, by giv- 
ing fair notice in requiring some elementary knowledge for 
admission. This would not be requiring any more of the 
preparatory schools, for these, both great and small, already 
have their German. 

Be it remembered, also, that the character of a college is 
largely judged by outsiders according to its standard of 
entrance. 

We hold, therefore, that the addition to our preparatory 
lists of at least the elements of French and German should 
be the next upward step in raising the college standard. 





Princeton's New England Patronage. 


HE two Phillips Academies, located respectively at An- 

dover, Mass., and Exeter, N. H., together with the Wil- 
liston Seminary at East Hampton, Mass., stand among the 
first of American preparatory schools, yet Princeton has a 
per cent. of. patronage from these institutions far below 
either that of Harvard, Yale or Amherst. 

What causes work to bring about this result, and how can 
they be obviated? True, it is natural for New England 
people to patronize their own colleges, but these preparatory 
schools do not gain all their patronage from the New 
England States, but have a large number of students from 
the South, West and North; sections of country where 
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Princeton has always been in high favor. Especially is the 
representation at.these schools from the Northwest increas- 
ing. From the city of Minneapolis alone Andover has had 
an average attendance of late years of some eight or ten 
men, and yet we find that the number of students in our 
college from all this district is the same that it was five 
years ago. We have from the State of Minnesota three men, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that all that region has 
doubled in population since that time. Cannot a reason for 
Princeton’s lack of support in this quarter be found in the fact 
thatin all that expanse of country lying Northwest of Chicago, 
containing the two great cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
with a population between them of 250,000, does not con- 
tain any association of Princeton Alumni? If those having 
in charge the forming of such associations would take the 
necessary steps to bring about such an organization in 
these cities, we are sure, although the membership might 
be small, that the forming of such a nucleus would have an 
immediate influence on the college. 

Now, a student, passing through his course at either of 
these New England academies, unless his choice is pre- 
viously made, seldom hears a word in favor of Princeton. 
This, we think, is largely due to the fact that Princeton is 
not represented among the instructors in these institutions. 
Comparatively few Princeton men take up teaching as a 
profession. No system of pedagogics is taught in our 
college, while in New England the profession of teaching 
takes its place among the other professions of the day, and 
is given full consideration by each student as he makes his 
choice. Besides, previously, if one complete the course at 
one of these institutions, he was nearly prepared to enter 
the Sophomore class here, and as it is generally conceded to 
be best to enter upon college-life as a Freshman, he chose a 
college where he would not be compelled to lose a half 
year, but could go right on with his course. But this objec- 
tion no longer holds in comparison with Amherst and Yale, 
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for our requirements have, of late years, been raised to such 
an extent that they are now on a par with Yale’s. We 
are assured that the good work is to.continue. If Princeton 
continues to take a firm stand in favor of all manly sports, 
it will do much to increase her patronage from these sources, 
for these schools are all warm supporters of athletics. More- 
over, the athletic events, as they take place at these schools, 
are carefully watched by the athletic associations in the 
various New England colleges, and whenever a man shows 
marked ability, they manifest a great interest in his choice 
of college. Then the tie of friendship, after three years of 
association, is very close, and when one sees a large number 
of his companions going to a New England college the 
pressure which causes him to break away must be a very 
strong one. In order to counteract these influences, Prince- 
ton’s New England Association was formed, the primary 
object of which is to advance the interests of ‘the college 
throughout the New England academies by fairly presenting 
to these schools Princeton’s claims, and by promoting the 
interests of the New England students here in the literary, 
athletic and social life of the college. J. P. 





College Periodicals in the Library. 


NE would naturally suppose that the libraries connected 

with the college would be especially anxious to treasure 

up all the literature which has any bearing on Princeton, 

and to have it in a form accessible to the students of the 

college. Inquiry into the facts of the case, however, shows 
a very different state of affairs. 

The college library does not contain bound volumes of 
either of the two college periodicals, and yet one of these 
has been in existence for more than forty years. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why this is the case. The writer, not 
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long since, had occasion to inquire after a former volume of 
the Lrr., and was told that accession could not be granted 
to the files, as an effort was being made to complete them, 
and it would occasion serious inconvenience to have them 
ransacked. Now this may all be very true in regard to the 
early numbers of that magazine; there doubtless is diffi- 
culty in getting the first volumes completed, but the volume 
inquired for was the one gotten out by the Class of ’75. 

There should be no difficulty in completing the later files, 
and doubtless the numbers were lying in the library un- 
bound at the tinie, waiting until every number clear back to 
the foundation of the magazine could be procured. Either 
such must have been the case, or else it shows a deplorable 
lack of enterprise on the part of previous library authorities 
in not procuring copies and having them bound at the time. 

The question arises, is there the proper spirit manifested 
in the preservation of the college periodicals, in either the 
College or the Hall libraries? If some one in the future 
should wish to write a history of Princeton College—a 
popular history, such a one as she does not yet possess— 
where would he be more likely to read for information con- 
cerning the present period than in the college periodicals ? 
We do not mean, of course, information in regard to faculty 
statutes or trustee deliberations, for those will doubtless be 
bound in gilt edge and Morocco, but concerning the litera- 
ture and social life of the college. 

The two papers published by the students contain much 
information that will be valuable in the future. They may 
display much crudity in their management and contents, it 
is true, but still they are worth preserving for the sake of 
those who may hereafter wish to see what sort of things 
occupied the minds of college students in this age. 

Nothing would be more interesting to some of us than to 
be able to study the social life of the college fifty years ago, 
and if there are any means of getting at it they should be 
made accessible to the students. Besides this, there are the 
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* Bric-A-Brac,” and the “ Nassau Herald,” and “ Class His- 
tory,” gotten out each year, containing valuable statistics, 
and these, also, should be bound and placed in the libraries, 
There should be at least two copies of each of the college 
papers in the college and hall libraries. The managers of 
the papers each year would doubtless be willing to furnish 
the proper authorities of the libraries with copies of the 
papers, and the libraries should at least be willing to get 
them bound. 
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Hilitarials., 


HE Lr. Prize Story, postponed from September on 
account of the standard of the contributions then 
handed in, is due December first. The word limit is 3,000. 





HE Prize Sketch awarded to Mr. Paul Matthews was 
closely contested. Our thanks are due Messrs. Carmen 
and Durell and Prof. Magie for kindly acting as judges. 





HE Liv. welcomes the idea of a course of lectures, as 
proposed, by a number of the most prominent men of 
letters in this country. It is an enterprise doubly worthy of 
our hearty support; for, by lending it our financial aid, we 
will not only reap much from the words of the lecturers that 
will materially enhance our education, but also contribute to 
the welfare of our athletics and Princeton’s proud name 
in the field. 





E DEEM it well to again call attention to the prize of 
ten dollars to be awarded to that contributor who has 
printed in the Lit., up to January, the three best short 
poems. Editors are barred from competition. Two num- 
bers still remain for insertion, and we urge care in writing, 
for we cannot print poems not up to the required standard. 





The Library Again. 


T IS SAD and lamentable that, up to the time of our 

going to press, nothing has been done toward remedying 

the system now employed in the library. Overwhelming 
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arguments have been brought against it and but few weak 
ones have been advanced in its favor. Let the students 
have a word to say in the matter, that would be heeded, and 
they would instantly and unanimously annihilate the railing 
and its present attendant difficulties, and cheerfully and 
readily adopt any plan that would really be for their good 
and contribute to the usefulness of the library. 





“She Stoops to Conquer.” 


HE college has been pleasurably anticipating for some 

time the presentation of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
Dramatic Association could not well have made a better 
selection; one which interests as well as amuses. We most 
sincerely hope that this is only the first of a series of per- 
formances to be given during the year. The play, although 
it is a very familiar one, admits of being frequently read or 
presented on the stage without at all detracting from its 
general interest. For this reason it would be out of place 
to attempt a criticism of a play which ranks among the very 
best of English comedies. A single word about its history 
may not be amiss. It was first put before the public at Co- 
vent Garden, London, on the evening of the 15th of March, 
1773. This first public rehearsal was a great success, and 
itsauthor, Goldsmith, the novelist, poet and historian, showed 
himself to be possessed of a well-defined dramatic talent. 
Cotemporary criticism in this, as in many other cases, hit 
wide of the mark. To-day the most cultured and refined 
people are ever ready to enjoy a hearty laugh with Tony 
Lumpkins at the various scenes in what Horace Walpole 
termed “ the lowest of all farces.” 





Interest in Athletic Matters. 


HE discussion. recently carried on in reference to the 
improvement of the athletic grounds ought to be pro- 
ductive of good results. The question was first agitated by 
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members of the Senior Class, proposing that the boat-house 
be moved from its present position, and be placed on the 
University grounds. Both these schemes are commendable 
and ought to be carried through immediately. It does not 
make any material difference which scheme the college, as a 
whole, decides to push through first, as it will be a strong 
argument with graduates in getting them to give us more 
material support in all branches of athletics. It will prove 
to the alumni that the undergraduates are capable, if not 
always desirous, of taking the initiative steps in any import- 
ant movement affecting their own interests. The argument 
has been urged, again and again, by graduates, when asked 
to subscribe, that they are unwilling to do'so when the stu- 
deuts themselves do so little to support their own associations. 
We are compelled to admit that this is true to a great extent. 
An example of this is the very poor support that has been 
given to the new and very commendable organization of the 
Athletic Association. It is the same old story over again. 
The great majority of men in college are perfectly able to 
give their support to this organization, but fail to do so 
through a feeling of indifference. Let this lethargy be dis- 
pelled; let each man wake up to the necessity of better 
advantages for athletic training and contribute his loyal sup- 
port, and we will soon witness an interest in such matters 
that will in the end rouse the alumni and bring about many 
desirable changes which now are the subject of endless com- 
ment. Talk will never do of itself; the prime requisite is 
timely action. 





The English Course. 


T IS a curious fact that, in all that has been said about 
our English course for the past few years, so little has 
been in praiseworthy terms. The college often forgets the 
unceasing energy with which our English Professors have 
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been striving, against such despairing odds in the shape of 
conservatism on the one hand, and under-graduate hyper- 
criticism on the other, to develop a literary spirit amongst 
us and to make our English course second to none in the 
country. To quicken and further this literary interest, both 
in and out of Princeton, books of merit have been edited, 
and able articles contributed to the leading periodical re- 
views of the country. That they have succeeded, is plainly 
shown by the fact that three-fourths of the Senior Class this 
year have elected English. But notwithstanding this untir- 
ing zeal on the part of professors, it still remains a fact that 
a complete and connected course in English Philology is 
wanting, and anyone wishing to make this his special line 
of study, must needs feel the deficiency. 

The Princetonian has already advised a course in early 
English, to follow Anglo-Saxon in second term of Junior 
year. We certainly need such a course; but is this the 
proper place for it? Already the Anglo-Saxon course is too 
short. In the one term that is alotted to it, only the drudgery 
of the grammar can be finished, and just as interesting 
reading is commenced, the subject is dropped from the cur- 
riculum, and the student must go on by himself, if he would 
become its master. What we want first is a thorough, 
comprehensive course in Anglo-Saxon, and, to give it, the 
elective in that study must be extended, at least, throughout 
the second term of Junior year. Then let early English be 
taken up third term, or, better still, let a// of the first term, 
as now a considerable part, be devoted to the critical philo- 
logical study of Chaucer and early English. Then this, in 
turn, would compel the Senior English elective to be ex- 
tended throughout the year, as it undoubtedly could be most 
advantageously. This would make a complete and satis- 
factory course, and one that would undoubtedly meet with 
the sanction of the most critical scholar in English Philology. 
It also seems perfectly feasible, and all that stands in its way 
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now is the strong conservative spirit, that so hates to yield 
an inch, though a change were obviously for the better. 

The professors in these departments are most solicitous 
for such a scheme, and, with the hearty co-operation of the 
students, it seems that their efforts should meet with the 
success that is due them. 





Poetry in College. 


IE “Poor Poet Chap” still continnes to be refused 

admittance into the fellowship of general college opinion, 
or, if admitted, is too often treated with contempt and in- 
difference for his so called “ silly rhyming stuff.” Ought 
this to be true in such an institution as ours—the gymna- 
sium for a cultured and refined mind? Surely not; but 
how can a change be brought about? The poet may keep 
on musing and working his imagination and expressing him- 
self in carefully worded verse; he may treat with indiffer- 
ence the practical and mundane minds that criticise him so 
facetiously, he may even try to rebuff their witticisms with 
keen satire, and try to take a place above them; but so long 
as college sentiment is against him, his path will be an 
arduous and well nigh insurmountable one. 

Now, it is this college opinion that we would seek to 
remedy and which we truly believe can be so changed as to 
treat the poet with more praise than contempt. Who has 
ever read the grand old epics of the ancients, the incompar- 
able blank verse of Shakespeare, the sweet lyrics of Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Keats and a hundred others, and not felt him- 
self elevated and benefited in mind and soul by so allowing 
his thoughts to mingle with theirs? But can any one fully 
appreciate these productions who has never studied or tried 
to express himself in verse, any more than a country-bred 
swain can comprehend the rich harmony of a Thomas 
concert ? 
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We say not, and to remedy this ignorance of rhyme 
and this derogative opinion of it, we would propose that our 
English course be so arranged that practice shall be given 
in versifying and in the expression of poetical thought. If 
this were done, we claim that the present unfavorable critics, 
recognizing the difficulties arising in making a single smooth 
couplet, would be more willing to admit that he who really 
can express himself rythmetically and with pleasure-giving 
words, has a right to expect from them more than sneers of 
indifference. The trouble now is that the poets are too few 
in number. We write essays in abundance and the essayist 
meets with no slander. If, then, more poems were writ- 
ten and required to be written, we claim that the poet 
would be treated differently, and his productions would be 
received with the favor they deserve. Why not have themes 
for poems as well as for essays? We are assured that the 
plan would meet with great favor with our English Profes- 
sors, who would only be too glad to institute such an exercise. 
The writers need not soar into the skies and try to pluck out 
the very stars on their first attempt, when their wings are 
weak. They would not be expected to rival Pope or Cole- 
ridge, Bryant or Tennyson ; but, by all means, give the 
student a chance to express himself in verse. Give hima 
free chance by putting all of his class in the same crucible 
with him, and then turn on the heat. All will be under the 
same test, each will sympathize with the other, and all will 
come out with new opinions regarding poetry ; and the Poet 
Chap will find himself no longer without‘notice, and no 
longer encumbered with the despairing epithets of an un- 
appreciative set of hearers and readers, 
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Literary Gossip. 


“*O’er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 
Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
I see, beyond the valley lands, 
The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come, 
And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With winter's sunset lights and dazzling morn atone.” 
—WHiITTIER. 


HE GOSSIP, being in despair one evening not long ago in regard to 
the subject of his monthly talk, very luckily came upon a queer old 
character, who’ furnished him with some interesting gossip, which will 
be related in this and in succeeding numbers. But I must first explain 
something about the mysterious old gentleman himself. He was all the 
more interesting because he was graduated from the classic shades of our 
alma mater, and remembered many personal incidents connected with 
his course here. He had also seen much of college life in his day, and 
was deeply learned in student nature. 

The old gentleman, for I am not at liberty to divulge his name, was a 
most remarkable looking person. His long white beard fell in graceful 
waves down upon his breast, and his eyes beamed with kindly sympathy. 
I could not resist the feeling that they even sparkled with the animation 
of youth at times, as he related some experience of his college days; 
and when he looked upon the crowd of students pouring along the walks 
or pressing carelessly into the lecture-rooms, his face glowed with enthu- 
siasm. “They remind me,” said he, smiling, “of my college days.” 

In fact, he looked more like a spirit that had come back to visit the 
place where its happiest days had been spent, and to live over again the 
scenes of its former revels. 

Just such a person as the Gossip has always desired to meet, thought 
I; so, taking the old gentleman by the arm, I begged him to relate to me 
some of his college experience. 

“Come away from the crowd,” he said, “I am here on a secret errand, 
and do not wish to arouse the suspicion of any one, or to reveal my iden- 
tity to those in authority. You see,” he began, “ college life doesn’t seem 
to change a bit. Its characteristics are the same. You have here the same 
queer characters as was here in my day, only in greater numbers. The 
diversity of character is an interesting study, and I have made it a point 
in my life to note the peculiarities of the different species, to live with 
each for a time, until I have learned their thoughts and motives. No- 
where can this be done so well as right here in college. You have here 
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every type of character that is peculiar to the human race almost; at 
least it was so in my day, and some of these are curiously interesting and 
worthy of study. 

“ First of all, there are the dreamers, the fellows who follow phantoms, 
advocate utopian ideas and build castles in the air. You can tell them: 
they dwell high up in the building, above the noise, too high to be dis- 
turbed by humanity, and where the sunlight falls most gently upon 
them. There they brood over philosophy and dream with the poets. It 
is a mistake, I think, to call these fellows ‘ cranks,’ as some do. They 
are light-hearted and genial companions, when understood. For a stroll 
in the woods or an afternoon ramble they are excellent company, but 
they can’t stand the whirl and competition of every-day college life. 
They seek the seclusion of their aerial home, hug their delusions to 
their bosom, and only venture down into the crowd when the bel! sum- 
mons them to obey. Don’t remember those fellows,” said my old friend, 
laughing heartily to himself, “as they passed by, how the wicked fellows 
would rail and laugh! Strange characters, those! I have watched them 
since, and they have gone through the world on some harmless hobby, 
but have rarely ever become more than simple dreamers. 

“Then, there are the fellows without any aim in life. There is no difti- 
culty in knowing them, either. Careless and easy in manner, they float 
about from place to place ; are always present when anything happens, and 
ready to jdin in any scheme that may be proposed that won’t require 
any thought on their part. They borrow your books, read your paper, 
smoke your cigars and drink on your credit. There are many species 
of this genus, and it is impossible not to admire some of them. 
They are open-hearted, kind and not sensitive. They drop into your 
room with an air of affability and familiarity that banishes resentment, 
pick up a cigar, fall back on the sofa, and are soon lost in ease and satis- 
faction. I never could see when those fellows did any work, yet, when 
the recitation came, they always appeared composed, serene, and to have 
a profound knowledge of the subject. They are the most exasperating, 
and yet, at the same time, the most peculiar characters in college. 

“ But it is getting dark now, and I must leave you. I will speak more of 
this again.” My old friend, when he had thus spoken, vanished in the 
dusk of the evening, and I could not see which way he went. 

The Gossip felt discouraged the other evening, with a Chapel Stage on 
hands, and his monthly salad to serve up, and a week of recitations 
before him. Ah, those recitations! Embracing in their compass things 
terrestial and things celestial, the vastness of the starry heavens and the 
minutia of chemical atoms, the intricacies of exchange and the myster- 
ies of politics, the beauties of Shakespeare and the marvels of Ethics, 
and all to be grappled with in one week! It was appalling. I wonder 
if the powers that be ever reflect upon the subject in this light. Maybe, 
if they did, they would mark with a gentler hand. 
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There are occasions when one’s mind positively refuses to go any fur- 
ther, the machinery won’t work, and every effort to force it is futile and 
folly. The brain is beclouded, the blood becomes heated, and thought 
ceases to flow. On such occasions one feels discouraged, and begins to 
wonder whether it is worth while to keep up the chase. Self-deprecia- 
tion is the result, misanthropy, pessimism. How many must have 
experienced such a feeling as this at some time in their life. Have not 
all experienced it? “The time is out of joint,” the greatest of all poets 
makes his greatest character exclaim, and how many hearts have uncon- 
sciously echoed the same sentiment when the world goes wrong. 

But what is the remedy for this mind-weariness and heart-sickness ? 
The Gossip knows of no better one than to throw aside books and pen, 
break in upon the solitude of some friend, and, either by pleasant con- 
versation or by careless banter, strive to banish “dull care.” Right 
here is the crucial test in many a fellow’s life. The poet’s plan of help- 


ing one to be 
“ O’er a’ the ills of life victorious ” 


offers many glittering temptations in this critical hour. The revels so 
celebrated in literature, romance and poetry, appeal with irresistible 
power, and little wonder that so many fall a prey. Far be it from the 
Gossip to censure too severely. 

But what has all this to do with literary gossip? That name is a mis- 
nomer. It smatters of books and criticisms. The Gossip never intended 
to pose as a literary critic. He has his ideal of what the literary gossip 
should consist, and thinks it should not be restricted to its narrowest 
sense. It is better to live in the literary life of the college, and to reflect 
the thoughts and feelings of those about us. Our circle of readers is 
small at best. So many grow weary ere they reach our humble corner 
that we fear, alas, the pages of the Gossip remain uncut in many vol- 
umes. Those critical essays, the stories, voices and the stately editorials 
absorb the patience and enthusiasm of the Lir. readers, so that the 
Gossip must content himself with a few faithful ones. Occasionally, 
however, a word of encouragement comes to him from the outside 
world, assuring him that his efforts are not wholly unappreciated. 

But, whether we discuss books or authors, college life or literary 
thought in college, let no one think we intend to follow any given line. 
The dispositions and dreams of men are varying and evanescent. The 
gossip of the campus and class-room to-day will be forgotten a month 
hence, and he who would be listened to must vary his themes, and talk 
on the things of the day. 
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Haitar’s Table, 


UR list of college exchanges is more prolific this month, and leads to 
some remarks on college journalism. We take up the Harvard 
Monthly, for whom we have been keeping our arms open this long while. 
Our greeting to it is one of the heartiest. It steps out with no faltering 
gait, but boldly challenges, by its unique and attractive appearance and 
its contents, the appreciation it receives. Its policy will, neverthe- 
less, be open to discussion. The noted alumnus article, though increas- 
ing the interest and reputation, may discourage the undergraduate, in- 
stead of acting asan incentive. The experiment of making the monthly 
the exposition of the best work in the English department and its 
branches may work at Harvard, while it would prove a failure in other 
places. In this number the poetry is especially good. Williams can be 
justly proud of her periodicals, the Lit. and the Fortnight. The former, 
though still in its youth, has reached the standard of maturity. The 
essay on “ Otway and His Times” and the story “ An Ordinary Girl,” are 
of their kind the very best. The Fortnight has the brightness and 
versatility that should be the peculiar characteristic of such a college 
paper. As to our southern friends, they have a good exponent in the 
Virginia University Magazine, which, while preserving the dignity of its 
literary character, begins its new year smilingly. And since no circle, 
literary or otherwise, is complete without the gracious presence of the 
fair sex, we have the Vassar Misc, with some scholarly articles. Where 
are our school-friends, the Lawrenceville Record and Blair Hall Lit., whose 
places are vacant on our tables? We are glad to notice an increasing 
tendency among some of our college papers to devote more space to the 
reviewing of the month’s magazines and new books. 

If one seeks mental food of the highest quality he is sure to find it in 
the Atlantic. There is a tone in its articles as far removed from pedantry 
on the one side, as from the ephemeral nature of much periodical litera- 
ture on the other. The present number furnishes, under the title 
“Principles of Criticism,” a very different article than what such a title 
implies. The author lays down canons, which, although not new in 
themselves, effect a result which is novel. We have the curve ia art, 
and melody in music, their duplication resulting in the vase and har- 
mony or chord respectively. Then, rising higher and higher, comes, at 
last, the greatest complexity and highest forms in both. 

Among choice bits of Thackeriana is “ Thackeray as an Art Critic.” 
As is usually the case, the early bent and work of a great author is 
obscured -by his subsequent reputation. The article has unearthed 
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Thackeray’s artistic genius with its discriminating power, artistic insight, 
and keen, but always kindly, criticism, qualities which he has displayed 
in the delineations of character in his historical sketches of social life. 
The Century presents a remarkably strong number, more on account of 
its return to a greater variety of topics, excluded for some months by the 
war papers. To Princetonians an article of interest will naturally be 
Dr. Shields’ exposition of his views as to a consensus of church organ- 
izations. 

We find the critics scarcely through with their praises for Mr. Howell’s 
“Rise of Silas Lapham,” and their treatment of it as a typical novel, 
which has “added permanence and expansion to a literary reputation 
which, from the standpoint of popularity, at least, stood in small need 
of these things,” before another product of his pen, bidding fair to rival 
this last one, is presented to us with all his realistic charm, in Harper’s 
Monthly. A careful reading of “Indian Summer” cannot fail to please 
and evoke praise for its author, and its finale is eagerly looked for- 
ward to. 

The November number of Outing is a very pleasant fireside companion. 
The article entitled “English Lawn Tennis Players,” is very interesting, 
not only to the enthusiast, but also to the general reader, as it gives a 
short sketch of the development of this popular sport. The articles on 
Bicycling and Yachting, especially the one entitled “ How the Cup was 
Defended,” serves to recall many pleasant reminiscences. 











































Banks, 


Srupres iv SuakespeaRE. By Richard Grant White. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

We have in this posthumous publication the embodiment of the 
author’s life-long research on the greatest and first of our English poets. 
Mr. White was fitted, by his studies of the English language, as no other 
man, for the peculiay prevince he entered upon. This series of remark- 
ably powerful expositions of the thought and genius of the dramatist 
loses nothing of interest by the fact of their having been previously pub- 
lished in essay form. Their collection into one book is a fitting monu- 
ment to his memory. The first portion of the work is “On Reading 
Shakespeare,” the others, on “Narrative Analysis,” “Miscellanies,” 
and “ Expository,” constituting a scheme marked by all the keen dis- 
cernment, critical acumen, and freedom from literary vagaries which the 
author’s own sound views and learning enabled him to exercise. This 
book must immediately pass into its proper place as among the best 
depositories of authoritativeness on the subject, and, at the same time, 
the most finished and true expositories of the theories it handles. 
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Ports or America. By E. C. Stedman. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


The years spent by Mr. Stedman since the publication of his “ Victorian 
Poets” have their fruition in the work now before us, in which, as he 
tells us, the concurrent period in our own country is treated. He has thus 
done for us what he did for our English cousins, and the result is one 
which should be gratifying alike to national pride and individual pleas- 
ure. The author has no theories to advance, but does exactly what he 
professes, gives a critical estimate of the whole school of native poets. 
In addition, we have the details of character and life which show the 
personal equations that affected the results. In this we might call the 
author the MacMaster of our poetic history. The work stands alone, 
both as covering ground either not touched on previously, and as fur- 
nishing a complete and comprehensive survey of this branch of litera- 
ture. Mr. Stedman also treats his subject from both the general point of 
view, as demonstrated by the chapters on “ Early and Recent Conditions,” 
“The Growth of the American School,” and “The Outlook,” and from 
the standpoint of individual criticism on specific poets, with which the 
rest of the work is occupied. The easy and rich style is all that the 
high subject requires. The publishersdeserve the thanks of all cultured 
people for having brought out, in such quick succession, two works pos- 
sessing so much intrinsic value, with a typography and binding so pleas- 
ing, as the two of which we have just spoken. 

Kansas. By L. W. Spring. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

This, in the American Commonwealth Series isa most interesting account 
of the rise of a great State and of the part played by it preparatory to the 
great struggle of which it was, in fact, one of the chief causes. A history, 
this reads with the interest of a romance, and is a most valuable contri- 
bution to American political discussion. 


Marvets or Antmat Lire. By C. F. Holden. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) ; 

This is certainly one of the most instructive books that we have met 
within a long time. Nor do we use “instructive” in the commor. accep- 
tation of the term, implying a manual, more or less dry, though perhaps 
of interest even to the one outside of special study. Rather, the word 
comprehends the exhilarating as well as educative effects of knowledge 
which act on young and old by the power of curiousness and the charm 
of complete novelty. The chapter on “Sea-Serpents” is a good example 
of a combination of general and scientific ideas, aptly worked into one, 
and is of peculiar interest on this much-vexed question, to which facts 
seem to give credence. Paper, letter-press and illustrations are capital. 


Roses or Saapow. By T. R. Sullivan. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

We are so much accustomed to hear the changes rung on “ names of 

noted novelists,” “noted names of novelists,” and “ novelists’ names of 
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note,” that we hardly dare to introduce the word “ new,” and we pick up, 
witha certain spirit of prejudice, an effort lacking the stamp of one of the 
above. A novel like the present easily and quickly dispels any such 
fears. The plot is absorbing, the characters strong, vigorous, living, the 
style easy and refined, the climax free from sensation, the whole attempt, 
its best praise—a success. Miss Gérard may be called the modern Becky 
Sharp, and, though lacking much of the villainy pure and simple of the 
latter, as a personality, is drawn with much vigor. Bruni, Marvin, and 
the other male characters are vivid portraitures, as, in fact, are all the 
dramatis persone. Space forbids the mention of more than two specific 
merits, the activity in dialogue and action, which never lags through the 
volume, and takes the place of analytical wanderings; and the skill with 
which a particular denouement is kept in abeyance till the last moment, 
as in the scene at Niagara, where we do not know whether the result is 
to be suicide or not, and just as our doubts are resolved into certainty 
that it is, one sentence changes the seeming stain on the soul to sorrow 
for the sad and lonely woman; and the scene in the embrasure. The 
attractive style of publication must not be forgotten. 


Gsorce Exror’s Porrry, anp Orner Stupies. By Miss Cleveland. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) " 

In this elegantly gotten-up book the author treats of modern thought, 
exemplified in Eliot, and the Studies refer to Medizvalism, always an 
interesting subject. It seems in keeping that one woman should criticise 
another, as better appreciating the shades of thought of their sex, though 
this fact may again detract. But the author shows a deep appreciation 
of the thoughts suggested by Eliot. The historical essays are well writ- 
ten. We notice a peculiar fondness in her fluent style for alliteration, 
as when she defines a negative quality of Eliot’s poetry as the antipode 
of agnosticism, and, speaking of monastery life, refers to self-salvation, 
selfish segregations, social ostracism, scientific unbelief, sated soul-less 
culture, and selfish subjectivity, in one paragraph. This, however, not 
by way of detraction. 


Tue Buntiine Batt. By (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
This satire, by an author from whom we are promised a new polemic, 
is too well known to require extended notice. It struck deeply at its 
first appearance, and society, not only in New York, but in other places, 
has been wincing ever since. It is capital in its mock-heroic style and 





in its witty implications, as well as in the sting of its sarcasm. The 


illustrations are a combination of all these points. 


Garver Serres. (Chatauqua Press, Boston.) 

The four little volumes which constitute this series form an able and 
interesting history of art and artistic matters and men, with special 
reference to Italy. Each of them is complete in itself, and yet one is 
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the very natural outgrowth of the questions raised and thoughts sug- 
gested by the other. The six lectures on “ Art and the Formation of T aste” 
need but the mention of the author’s name, Lucy Crane, as proof of 
their excellence. The authoress aims not alone at exciting the acquaint- 
ance and love of the beautiful, but the idea of the divine origin and 
moral beauty of true art permeates the work. Nor do we have vague 
canons and vaguer generalizations, but practical and effective sugges- 
tions, as in the lecture on Dress and Needlework. As this volume is an 
exponent of right principles of artistic treatment, so Chas. C. Black’s 
“ Michel Angelo Buonaretti ” is a history of that famous sculptor, painter and 
architect, who, by the purity of his lifeand motives and the enduring gran- 
deur of his works, contrasted with the license and much of the faineantise 
of the Papal and Medicean courts. The author modestly calls his work a 
“story,” but it is, also, a history, a title which, though he deprecates it, 
for fear of seeming assumption, his work can well claim. The referen- 
tial value of the Appendix is very great, and its comprehensiveness of 
facts and catalogues deserves great praise. The style of both these 
volumes is exceediugly pleasing. The two remaining ones, “ Readings 
from Ruskin,” and “ Readings from Macaulay,” to the latter of which are 
added “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” the one descriptive of places in Italy, 
the other of famous men in art and literature of that country, contain 
matter too well known to admit criticism. We would call attention to 
the general “ cuteness” of the whole series and make-up, apart from its 
value. 


Grorce Exror’s Works. Poems, “Brother Jacob,” “The Lifted Veil.” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 

This volume belongs to one of the numerous editions (in this case, the 
Library one,) of Eliot’s works which this house now offers. The esti- 
mate of Eliot’s poetry is still a matter of doubt, although the verdict 
seems to be mainly in the negative. Yet it has high merit, and reflects 
that deep spirit of metaphysical, inquiry characteristic of all her work. 
The two short stories are powerfully written, with the tragic element 
running through them. 


Democratic GOVERNMENT. By Albert Stickney. «(New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

The complications which have arisen in our government since the 
adoption of the Constitntion, and the factors pointing to the need of a 
revision of it which are continually cropping out, as instanced in the 
status of the negro and the presidential question, with many others, 
have led Mr. Stickney—well known by his “ A True Republic” as a prac- 
tical political writer—to emphasizé this pressing present need, which 
can only be met by the calling of a national convention. Without enter- 
ing into details, we will but note the clearness, logicality and incisive- 
ness of his whole argument. However one may differ on minor points, 
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the one fact of the increasing importance of the subject is well brought 
out, and on this, agreement is certain, though one may dread the neces- 
sity. We commend the book as a lucid exposition of the subject. 


American Poxiticat Ipzas. By John Fiske. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) 

A fitting companion to the previous volume is this one, a course of 
three lectures delivered in England by an American, asa philosophic 
exposition of our political system. “The Town Meeting,” “‘ The Federal 
Union,” and “‘ Manifest Destiny,’” are their titles, which suffice to indi- 
cate the pregnant meaning they must convey, and the scope of the 
ground they cover. Such themes have a distinct value historically, apart 
from the metaphysical tearings they naturally have on the science .of 
politics. The first lecture is of especial interest, as treating a growth 
peculiar to our civilization. These last three works partake of the usual 
good style of their publishers. ° 


A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, send us “A Woman’s Triumph,” in their 
Nutshell Series, and “ Look Within for 5,000 Facts Worth Knowing,” the 
latter of great practical value, especially to the journalist. 


TO BE REVIEWED: 


Tue Royat Mar. By T. W. Hyde. 
How To Pray Wuist. By R. A. Proctor. 
oe =“ AnD His Work. By James Bonar. Allin Harpers’ Handy 
ries. 
PostuLates: or PottricaL Economy. By Walter Bagelnot. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
Practica, Economy. By David A. Wells. (The same.) 





In Wemariam, 


HALL or THE AmeRIcAN Wuia Socrery, November 6, 1885. 
Wuenrsas, God, in His mysterious and all-wise providence, has seen fit to 
remove from our number Bisnor Lestre WatuaAce, an honored 
graduate of ’82, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death we recognize the loss of one who, as a 
student, won the esteem and good will of his fellow-students by his 
geniality and popular qualities ; and be it 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family in this, their deep affliction ; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, and 
that they be published in the Clearfield papers, the Princeton Press, T he 
Princetonian, and the Nassau LireraRy MaGazINe. 

Frep. Evans, Jr, A. Guyor Cameron, F. H. Surrs. 
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Haut or tHe American Wate Soctery, 
September 25th, 1885, ° 
Wuenreas, It has pleased the God of nations, in His providence, to remove 
Gen. U. 8. Grant from the midst of that people which he helped 
to unify—one who, whether as soldier, statesman, or citizen, was 
known, admired and honored, both by his own and other countries; 
and 
Wueregas, We as a Society, of which he was an honored member, are 
deeply sensible of our loss; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we put on record our appreciation of his character and 
services ; and 
Resolved, That we, in common with all, extend to his bereaved family 
our sympathy; and 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, 
and that they be published in Tae Nassau Lirerary Macazine, The 


Princetonian, and The Princeton Press. 
A. Guyor CAMERON, 


J. D. Baucus, 
M. C. FLemina. 


HA. or THE American Wuice Society, 
November 6, 1885. 

Wuenreas, God has seen fit in His providence to remove from this nation 
one of its most distinguished sons, who fought most valiantly for its 
preservation at a time when its unity was threatened, and who, in 
governing one of its oldest commonwealths, exhibited the most 
statesmanlike abilities, and won the respect and confidence of his 
fellow-citizens ; 

Wuereas, We, the American Whig Society, of which the late Gen. 
Gero. B. McCLeLian was an honored member, do deeply deplore the 
loss of one who took so lively an interest in all our proceedings; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as a society do give this testimony of our regard and 
appreciation of his high character and services ; and 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, 
and that they be published in the Nassau Lrrerary Macazine, Prince- 


tonian and Princeton Press. 
D. M. Miron, 
H. W. Jessup, } committe. 
8. Paton, 


















